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THE PRINCESS CARABOO. 
A STRANGE HISTORY. 


Many are the tales of literary impostures and of 
those who manufactured them. Psalmanazar, 
with his ‘History and Description of the Island of 
Formosa, and his ‘ Dialogues between a Japanese 
and a Formosan ;’ Lauder and his vilification 
of Milton in ‘An Essay on Milton’s Use and 
Abuse of the Moderns in his Paradise Lost,’ the 
forgeries in which he admitted on the 28th of 
November 1750; Chatterton, whose name is a 
‘household word ;? Macpherson with his Ossian ; 
Ireland with his Shakespearean impostures ; and 
the modern forgeries attempted to be sold by 
Shapira, are all well known to us. But Caraboo, 
who invented a new country and a new language, 
should surely rank among them, equal at least, 
in such questionable society, to George Psalman- 
azar. Yet she is little known, although her 
imposture was of the most daring kind, such as 
one would think could never have emanated from 
a person in her position in life ; and, were it not 
true, the narrative of her life might well seem 
incredible, and be consigned to the regions of 
romance. 

It was on the evening of Thursday, April 3, 
1817, that a young woman, rather unusually 
dressed, entered a cottage in the parish of Almonds- 
bury, in the county of Gloucester—a village in 
which is said to be the burial-place of Alemond, 
father of King Egbert—and made signs that she 
wished to sleep there; but, speaking no known 
language, she was regarded with suspicion, and the 
overseer of the poor for the parish probably did 
the best thing he could under the circumstances: 
he went up to the great house of the district, Knole 
Park, to consult with its owner, Samuel Worrall, 
Esq., who was a magistrate for the county, and 
who had an accomplished Greek man-servant, who 
was conversant with several foreign languages. 
The upshot of their conversation was that the 
young person was brought up to Knole mansion ; 


thither or to enter the house. The polyglot man- 
servant could make nothing of her language, and 
somehow they persuaded her to empty her pockets, 
in order to see whether anything could be found 
to lead to her identity; but she could only pro- 
duce a few halfpence and a bad sixpence, her 
bundle containing but a few necessaries and a 
piece of soap. 

She was dressed very much like an ordinary 
country girl, in a black stuff gown, with a muslin 
frill round her neck, a black cotton shawl on her 
head, and a red and black shawl round her shoul- 
ders; both of which, in a sort of imitation of 
Asiatic costume, she had put on loosely and some- 
what tastefully. She also wore, as was then usual, 
black worsted stockings and leather shoes; so 
that there was nothing particularly oriental in 
her clothing; yet her personal appearance and 
manners were somewhat prepossessing. She is 
thus described: ‘Her head small, her eyes and 
hair black, forehead low, nose short, complexion 
a brunette ; her cheeks faintly tinged with red, 
mouth rather wide, white teeth, lips large and 
full, under lip a little projecting, and her chin 
small and round. Her height about five feet two 
inches. Her hands were clean, and apparently 
unaccustomed to labour. No earrings, but the 
marks of having worn them. Her age appeared 
about twenty-five.’ 

What to do with this interesting stranger they 
scarcely knew ; but for the night she was sent to 
sleep at the village inn, where she had tea in pre- 
ference to any other beverage. On being shown 
her bed, she made signs that she was used to lie 
on the floor; but once in bed, she seemed to 
appreciate it much, and retired to rest after kneel- 
ing down to her evening’s devotions, 

Next morning she was visited both by Mrs 
Worrall and the clergyman of the parish ; and on 
being shown some prints descriptive of China, she 
seemed to brighten up, and made signs that it 
was not a boat, but a ship, that brought her to 
this country. Mrs Worrall kindly took her home 
with her, when she refused all animal food, and 
would only drink water, expressing great delight 


fo she showed great disinclination either to go 
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at some furniture with Chinese figures painted 
thereon, and by her gestures intimated that they 
were similar to the people of her own country ; 
also by pointing to herself, and repeatedly saying 
‘Caraboo, Caraboo,’ endeavoured to explain that 
it was her name. 

She was taken to Bristol, was fruitlessly 
examined by the mayor, and lodged in St Peter's 
Hospital, a refuge for vagrants and the poor of 
Bristol ; but whilst an inmate of this institu- 
tion she refused nourishment of any kind, nor 
would she sleep in a bed during the time of her 
sojourn there. Mrs Worrall, seeing this, had 
her removed to her husband’s offices at Bristol, 
and there she remained for ten days under the 
charge of Mrs Worrall’s housekeeper. 

All efforts to discover her language, and thus 
converse with her, were ineffectual, until she was 
visited by one Manuel Eynesso, a Portuguese 
from Malacca, who happened to be in Bristol, 
and he said he could understand her, and would 
interpret for her: that the language she spoke 
was not pure, but a mixture of languages used on 
the coast of Sumatra and other eastern islands, 
Now that something apparently tangible was 
found out about her, Mrs Worrall took her back 
with her to Knole, where a gentleman who had 
made several voyages to the East Indies, and 
knew something of China, took a great interest 
in her, and elicited from her signs and gestures 
at various times the following extraordinary 
story. 

Her name she said was Caraboo, and _ that 
she was the daughter of a person of rank, of 
Chinese origin, by a Mandin or Malay woman, 
who was killed in a war between the Boogoos 
(cannibals) and the Mandins. She lived on an 
island called Javasu, and one day, whilst walking 
in her garden attended by three women, she was 
seized by the crew of a pirate prahu, bound hand 
and foot, and her mouth being covered, she was 
carried off. Her father jumped into the sea and 
swam after her, discharging an arrow at her 
captors, which, unfortunately, killed one of her 
women who were taken on board with her. She 
did not tamely submit to this outrage; but, 
according to her own account, wounded two of the 
prahw’s crew with a kris, one of whom died from 
the effects of his wound. On this prahu she was 
kept by the pirates for eleven days, when she 
was sold to the captain of a brig and transferred 
to that vessel. After a four weeks’ voyage they 
arrived at and anchored in a port which was 
supposed to have been Batavia. Having remained 
there two days, and taken on board four females, 
they set sail; and after a voyage of five weeks 
arrived at another port which was supposed to 
have been the Cape of Good Hope, where they 
landed the four women. After a stay of three 
days, they sailed for Europe, which was only 
reached after a voyage of eleven weeks. The 
first land made was, according to this mirror of 
truth, some part of the coast of England ; and 
having been ill-treated on the voyage, she took 
the determination of jumping overboard and swim- 
ming ashore. Her clothing, according to her own 
account, does not seem well fitted for such a 
project, for on leaving the vessel she was attired 
in a gown worked with gold, a shawl of similar 
materials was over her head, and in this costume 
she achieved her freedom. 


She seems to have felt the singularity of her 
dress, for she went to a cottage with a green door 
and exchanged it with a woman for her present 
clothes. Thus disarming curiosity, she wandered 
about the country for six weeks, sleeping at 
various houses, until she found herself at Almonds- 
bury. 

After a time she became very communicative as 
to her antecedents, and described her mother’s 
teeth as being blackened—probably by the 
chewing of betel—her face and arms painted, 
having a jewel in her nose, with a gold chain 
from it to the left temple. Besides her mother, 
her father had three other wives, and he was 
carried in a palanquin, which was borne on men’s 
shoulders. She did not describe his costume, 
but only his ornaments, which according to her 
account consisted of a gold button in his cap, 
with three peacock’s feathers on the right side of 
his head, a gold twisted chain round his neck, to 
which was suspended a large square locket of 
amber-coloured stone set in gold. 

She said that in her own country of Javasu she 
wore seven peacock’s feathers on the right side of 
her head. Her patrons gave her some calico, and 
she made herself a dress such as she had been 
accustomed to wear. It was somewhat short in 
the skirt, as it did not reach to her ankles ; but 
the sleeves were very wide, and would reach the 
ground but that they were confined to the wrist. 
She had a scarf round her waist, which was 
embroidered, as was also the bottom of her dress, 
round her bosom, and the open part of the sleeves. 
She was barefoot, with the exception of sandals 
with wooden soles. 

During her residence at Knole she cooked all 
her own victuals, preferring rice to bread. She 
would eat no meat, and only drank water or tea. 
But she was fond of curry, which she made in a 
very savoury manner, and she would also occa- 
sionally eat fowl or fish; but these she cooked 
herself, cutting off the heads and burying them 
in the ground. She always prayed night and 
morning, and rigidly fasted every Tuesday ; but 
she was very fond of quasi-athletics, such as 
fencing, dancing, &e. 

She had been three weeks at Knole, when one 
day she was amissing, but returned again in the 
evening with her hands and feet dirty and a 
bundle of clothes, after which escapade she fell ill. 
On the 6th of June she again took to flight ; and 
it being discovered that she had gone towards 
Bath, Mrs Worrall proceeded in pursuit. Here 
she found her prot’gée the soi-disant Princess of 
Javasu in the drawing-room of one of the leaders 
of fashion in Bath, which was crowded with 
fashionable visitors, all eager to be introduced to 
the interesting and illustrious stranger. One fair 
lady was kneeling before her, another holding her 
hand, a third begging for a kiss; and she was 
posing delightfully when Mrs Worrall entered the 
room, Then, for an instant, her sang-froid forsook 
her and she burst into tears, but soon regained 
her composure. 

This was her culminating point, and hence- 
forward her career was downward. But before 
entering into the details of her antecedents, let 
us glance briefly at her literary forgery. She 
not only drew a chart or map of her voyage from 
Javasu, but she invented a language for this 
shadowy realm; and its written characters are 
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wonderful to behold, having affinity to nothing 
known on this earth. With two exceptions: she 
gave the name of God as Allah Tallah, and in her 
vocabulary it is the Arabic Alla, the other is the 
Arabic ‘ta Alla’ (may He be exalted). But these 
are the sole exceptions. Heaven was Samen ; 
earth, Tarsa; one, two, three were Eze, Duce, 
Trua; fire, Apa; water, Ana; the sun, Sanatoo ; 
and so on ad infinitum. The Arabie she had 
robably copied from some oriental book shown 
ier, but she made a grievous error in her language ; 
she introduced therein a few gypsy and slang 
words, such as Mosha, a man; Raglish, a woman ; 
Gosha, a landlady ; Tanee, a halfpenny ; Win, a 
penny; Tanner, a sixpence; Bob, a shilling ; 
Junk, two shillings; Bub, five shillings, &c.; thus 
showing that no one is at all moments wise. 

Now for her fall. A Dr Wilkinson of Bath had 
written to the Bath Chronicle about this curious 
foreign woman, and the letter was republished 
in the Bristol Journal, where an old landlady of 
Caraboo’s, named Neale, saw it, and communi- 
cated with Mrs Worrall on the subject. Mrs 
Worrall took Caraboo over to Bristol, not telling 
that young woman what she was going to do. 
Having had an interview with Mrs Neale and her 
daughters, she went into a room alone with Cara- 
boo, and told her of the proofs she had obtained 
of her imposture. The Princess tried to mollify 
her by talking her gibberish to her benefactress ; 
but the latter would stand no nonsense, and 
threatened to call Mrs Neale up-stairs and confront 
her. Then she acknowledged her fraud, begging 
that Mrs Worrall would not cast her off or suffer 
her father to be sent for. That lady promised 
this on certain conditions, one of which was, that 
she should give a faithful detail of her former 
course of life, disclose her real name, her parent- 
age, and history. But although she professed to 
do so, her untruthful habits were so ingrained 
that she only mingled truth and fiction. A little 
time afterwards, however, she made a confession, 
which in many circumstances was afterwards 
brought out to be a true one. 

She said her name was Mary Baker—it was 
afterwards found to be Wilcocks—that she was 
born at Witheridge, in Devonshire, in 1791, and 
had received no education, leading a sort of tom- 
boy existence. At the age of sixteen she obtained 
a situation at a farmhouse, where she lived for two 
years, when she left because they would not raise 
her wages from tenpence to a shilling a week. 
She then returned home; but ran away because 
her parents used her ill for giving up her place, 
and went to Exeter. There she went into service 
as a general servant at eight pounds a year. She 
only stayed there for two months, when she left 
and went home again. With part of her wages 
she bought herself a white frock, which finery her 
mother insisted on her taking off, as she was 
sure she had procured it dishonestly. Unable 
to endure this imputation, she decamped, and 
returned to Exeter. 

Thence she wandered about the country beg- 
ging, sometimes getting assistance, at other times 
being chidden and threatened with the horsewhip, 
or imprisonment as a vagabond, so that her life 
being a burden to her, she thought of hanging 
herself. This she did not do. Having met with 
a sympathising old gentleman who gave her five 
shillings, she went into lodgings, and rested for 


three days in Taunton. She wandered on until 
she came to London, where, sick and weary, she 
sat down on the steps of St Giles’s Hospital or 
workhouse. She was taken first to the watch- 
house, where the hospital doctor having seen her, 
ordered her removal to the infirmary. There she 
remained for several months, ill of brain-fever. 
When recovering from this attack, and whilst still 
very weak, she attempted to carry a kettle of 
boiling water, which upset, and so scalded her 
that she had to keep her bed for a month ; and 
afterwards, when she was sufficiently recovered, 
by the interest of a clergyman she got a place, 
which she kept three years. 

During the whole of that time, she said, she 
never went out. Being one day desirous of going 
to a Jew’s wedding, she forged a letter from a 
shopkeeper known to her employers, begging 
them to allow Mary to go to a christening. 
Of course she went to the wedding, but returning 
home at proper time, was questioned as to the 

articulars of the christening. Her mistress 
aving some doubts as to the correctness of 
her answers, made inquiries for herself, and 
the truth came out. Of course she left. And 
now comes an extraordinary part of her story. 
She had observed the Magdalen in Blackfriars 
Road, and thinking it was a nunnery, resolved to 
enter it. Finding that application was to be made 
on the first Wednesday in the month, she went, 
and was asked many questions which she said she 
did not understand. But her answers evidently 
satisfied the authorities ; she was admitted, and 
being clothed in uniform, was utilised as a house- 
maid. There she remained for six months, when 
she was expelled, 

She then dressed in male costume and tried to 
get employment; but her size was against her. 
Whilst in this masquerade, she was met by two 
highwaymen on Salisbury Plain (so she said), and 
consented to be their servant and look after their 
horses. But they soon got rid of her, giving 
her some money. She then resumed female attire, 
and paid her parents a visit, got another 
place, stayed three months, left ; entered service 
again, left, and started for London. Here she 
got a situation, and (she said) married a 
foreigner named Bakerstendht (which she short- 
ened to Baker). He deserted her, and went 
abroad, and she went to the City Road Hospital 
and was confined. She got her child into the 
Foundling Hospital, where it soon died. 

More service, another return home, which, of 
course, she soon left, and more vagabondage, 
including a stay with gypsies. This time she 
endeavoured to act the part of a foreigner, and 
tried to get a passage to America; but it was too 
much for her finances. She took to wandering, 
and turned up at Almondsbury. We know her 
career from this point. Her parents were com- 
municated with; and although her statements 
were not altogether corroborated, they were borne 
out in the main points. 

It often happens that much more commiseration 
and practical sympathy are shown to people of 
worthless character than to those of exemplary 
life suffering from misfortune ; and Caraboo was 
an instance of this. A living fraud, yet she found 
helping hands, who almost gratified her every 
wish. She wanted to go to America; straightway 
an outfit was given, and a passage was taken for 
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her in a vessel from Bristol to Philadelphia, and 
she was handed over to the care and protection of 
some fellow-passengers, Moravian teachers, who 
were authorised, if her conduct during the voyage 
was good, to give her pecuniary assistance in addi- 
tion to that with which she was already furnished. 
Before she sailed, she was the object of public 
curiosity. Noblemen came to see her; and she 
was visited by persons of all descriptions—natives 
and foreigners, linguists, painters, physiognomists, 
craniologists, and gypsies—all anxious to see and 
converse with this female Psalmanazar. 

She duly arrived in America; but did not 
end her days there. She returned to England in 
1824, and took apartments in New Bond Street, 
where she publicly exhibited herself at the rate of 
a shilling a head ; but she had passed out of the 
public mind, and her show did not draw. A 
writer in the Tinvs of January 13, 1865, says 
that she ‘retired into comparatively humble life, 
and married. . . . The quondam “princess” died 
recently at Bristol, leaving a daughter’ Mr 
George Pryce, of the City Library, Bristol, writes 
in Notes and Queries, April 15, 1865: ‘The last I 
heard of her, she was married, and once more took 
up her residence in this city, where her latter days 
were spent very creditably as an importer of 
leeches, and in applying them, when requested, 
by her customers. She appears to have died 
about the close of the year 1864, leaving an only 
daughter. I believe the exact date of her decease 
is unknown, as well as her age and place of inter- 
ment.’ 

‘Bristoliensis,’ in Notes and Queries, May 20, 
1865, confirms the foregoing, and adds: ‘She 
avoided as much as possible any conversation with 
regard to her former career, of which, I think, she 
was much ashamed ; and nothing annoyed her 
more than when a neighbour’s child ventured to 
call after her, ‘Caraboo,’ 


A DEAD RECKONING. 
CHAPTER XY. 


GeratD Brooke having relieved his ‘mate’ Lucas 
at the signal-box, and having satisfied himself that 
his lamps were properly trimmed and set for the 
night, sat down in his box to read, The night 
duties at Cinder Pit Junction were not of a very 
onerous nature. The last passenger train from 
Cummerhays, which also carried the mail, passed 
at eight-thirty ; and the last train to that place 
till the arrival of the morning mail, at a few 
minutes past ten o'clock. In the course of the 
night two or three trains of mixed merchandise 
and minerals passed through without stopping, 
and these, together with a train from the col- 
lieries bound for the South, comprised the whole 
of the nocturnal traffic. Thus it fell out that 
Gerald had plenty of spare time on his hands, 
and always brought a volume with him to help to 
while the long dark hours away. 

The signal-box, the entrance to which was 
reached by a flight of eight or nine steps, stood 
on a small space of cleared ground by the side of 
the line. <A little way back was a low embank- 
ment crowned by a hedge, overshadowed here and 
there by an umbrageous beech or elm, beyond 
which the open fields stretched far and wide. 
Few places could be more solitary and deserted ; 
not a house, not a habitation of any kind was 


within ken; but by day a haze of smoke in the 
distance told of life and labour not far away. 

The last train from Cummerhays had passed 
more than an hour ago, the next one would be 
the train going the reverse way. Gerald sat read- 
ing, but with his ear on the alert for the ting 
of the telegraph bell which should tell him 
when the coming train had passed Mellingfield, 
the nearest station south, five miles away. All 
at once he was startled by the sound of some one 
coughing, evidently just outside his box. It was 
a sound so unexpected and surprising in that 
lonely spot and at that hour of the night, that 
he sprang to his feet, while his nerves began to 
flutter strangely. Next moment there came a 
loud rapping at the door, as it might be with the 
handle of a walking-stick. Gerald opened the 
door at once ; and then he saw a portly middle- 
aged man dressed in black, with a white cravat 
and spectacles—to all appearance a clergyman 
—standing at the foot of the steps and gazing 
blandly up at him. 

‘My good man,’ said the stranger in unctuous 
but well-bred accents, ‘I am a stranger in these 
parts, and am sorry to say that I have lost my 
way. I want to get toa friend’s house at Over- 
barrow ; no doubt you can put me in the right 
road for doing so?’ 

‘You must cross the line’ began Gerald. 

‘My good man,’ interrupted the stranger, ‘I 
am somewhat deaf, and cannot hear what you 
say. I wish you would be good enough to come 
a little nearer. With my defective eyesight, I 
dare not trust myself up these steps of yours.’ 

Gerald stepped down without hesitation. ‘You 
must cross the line,’ he began again in a some- 
what louder key, ‘and about twenty yards farther 
on you will find a gap in the hedge.’ 

‘Yes, yes—a gap in the hedge; I understand,’ 
responded the other eagerly. 

‘And after that you will find a footpath which 
will bring you to the high-road. Then’ 

Not a word more spoke Gerald. A soft heavy 
cloth of some kind was suddenly thrown over his 
head, while at the same instant his arms were 
pinioned firmly from behind, and a cord with a 
running noose was drawn tightly round his legs. 
The attack was so sudden that he was powerless 
to make the least resistance, and in less than 
half-a-dozen seconds he found himself as helpless 
as a babe. Then a corner of the cloth that 
enveloped his head was raised and the sham 
parson said in his most oily tones: ‘My friend, 
if you have any regard for your life you will 
neither cry out nor attempt to make the least 
disturbance. Be obedient and good, and no 
harm shall befall you’ As if to add emphasis 
to the warning, Gerald was lightly rapped on the 
knuckles with what he could feel to be the chilly 
barrel of a pistol. Then with a man on each side 
of him holding him by an arm, he was conducted 
to the background ; and having been planted with 
his back to a tree, he was bound firmly to it with 
several folds of thin cord. The cloth which still 
enveloped his head was fastened loosely round 
his throat, so as not greatly to impede his breath- 
ing; but his voice would have been smothered 
hg had he even been in a position to call for 
ne 

He had no means of ascertaining the number 
of his assailants, but as far as he could judge 
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there must have been three or four of them. He 
was lost in a maze of the wildest conjectures as 
to what the object of the attack could possibly 
be. Apparently none of the gang had recognised 
him as Gerald Brooke, the man for whose capture 
so large a reward was still unclaimed. Yet why, 


then, had they made him a prisoner? What | 


object was to be gained by his capture? Never 
in his life had he felt so utterly perplexed. He 
could hear an eager conversation going on a little 
distance away; but all sounds now came dull 
and muftled to his ears. 

As already stated, the gang had _ previously 
separated into two parties. Three of the men, 
at the head of whom was Crofton, had made their 
way down the branch to a point close to where, 
as nearly as they could judge, the driver of the 
train would be able to pull up as soon as he 
found himself on the wrong line of rails, The 
other three men, with the sham parson as their 
chief, had been detailed for the capture of the 
signalman, the result of which we have seen. 
After a little talk together, one of the three now 
started off down the branch to carry the news to 
Crofton and the others. 

Slinkey at once took possession of the box, and 

roceeded to test the working of the various 
evers, in order that there might be no hitch 
when the critical moment should arrive. He 
was an ex-railway servant and thoroughly under- 
stood what he was now about. 

The sham parson was known familiarly among 
the ‘profession’ which his eminent talents adorned 
under the pseudonym of ‘Lardy Bill, a title 
conferred _— him in the first instance by reason 
of his fondness for swell clothes, flash jewelry, 
and scented pocket-handkerchiefs. He was one 
of the most clever and unscrupulous rogues of 
which the great Babylon could boast; but it is 
pleasant to be able to record that despite his 
cleverness, a considerable portion of his knavish 
existence had already been passed in an enforced 
seclusion where board and lodging had been pro- 
vided him free of charge. His appearance was 
eminently in his favour, He was a well-built, 
ruddy-cheeked man, with a moist and humorous 
eye, and a sort of hail-fellow-well-met air. He 
had the suggestion of a man who could tell a 
good story and appreciate a good glass of wine. 
He looked equally at home when made up as a 
clergyman, a gentleman farmer, a staid City 
magnate, or a poor tradesman who had fallen 
upon evil days. He had always les larmes dans 
le voiw at command when the occasion needed 
them, and he could choke a sob in his throat as 
cleverly as any low comedian on the stage. 

As soon as the two men were left alone, with 
their prisoner in the background, Lardy Bill 
lighted a cigarette—he liked to follow the fashion 
in everything—and began to stroll up and down 
the narrow clearing on which the box was built. 
Slinkey was too nervous to follow his companion’s 
example. ‘As I calkilate, he said, ‘we ought to 
have had the signal from Mellingfield three min- 
utes afore now. Can anything have happened ? 

‘Pooh, man—what is likely to have happened ? 
said the other coolly. ‘These beggarly branch 
trains are nearly always late,’ 

Half a minute later they heard the welcome 
ting-ting announcing that the train had just passed 
Mellingtield. 


‘She ’ll be twelve minutes or more yet afore 
she’s here, remarked Slinkey as he again ascended 
the steps and entered the box. 

Presently Lardy Bill tossed away the end of his 
cigarette, and crossing to his prisoner, examined 
his bonds and satisfied himself that they were 
still intact. On going back to the box he was 
rejoined by Slinkey, who now proceeded to go 
down on one knee and rest his ear on the rail. 
‘She’s coming; I can hear her quite plain,’ he 
said after afew moments. ‘Another five minutes 
and she ought to be here.’ 

‘Then I’ll hurry off to the others,’ said Lardy. 
‘T shall be wanted there when the shindy comes 
off, and you'll manage here by yourself all 
right. 

‘Right you are,’ responded the other. ‘As soon 
as ever the train’s past, I shall cut the wires, and 
then make a bolt of it, and wait for you fellows 
at the cottage.’ 

Nothing more was said. Lardy Bill started at 
a quick pace down the branch, while Slinkey 
re-entered the box. 

Neither of them had the slightest suspicion that 
for the last ten minutes or more all their actions 
had been watched by an unseen witness; but such 
was the case. When Clara Brooke, to her intense 
dismay, discovered that not her husband, but a 
stranger, was the occupant of the box, she felt for 
a little while as if her heart must die within her. 
Then she became aware of two dusky figures 
standing a little distance away, whom she rightly 
concluded to be other members of the gang; but 
still her husband was nowhere to be seen, She 
had arrived on the spot almost immediately after 
Gerald had been bound to the tree ; but the night 
was too dark to admit of her seeing him from 
that distance. She felt at once that she must 
get round to where the signal-box stood, on the 
opposite side of the line, and, if it were possible, 
approach near enough to the men to overhear 
their conversation, and by that means discover 
what had become of her husband. No sooner 
was the thought formulated in her mind than she 
began to put it into practice. Still keeping in 
the shelter of the hedge that ran parallel with 
the line, she sped as fast as her feet could carry 
her to a point some forty or fifty yards farther 
down the oa far enough, as she judged, to be out 
of the range of vision of any one who might be 
on the lookout at the box. Here, after drawing 
her shawl over her head—she had discarded her 
bonnet some time before—she broke through the 
hedge, was across the line in three seconds ; and 
then, after pushing through the hedge on the 
opposite side, she turned back in the direction of 
the signal-box, she and it being both now on the 
same side of the line. Creeping forward foot by 
foot and yard by yard, she presently found her- 
self a little way behind the box, and within a 
dozen yards of her husband, had she only been 
aware of it. 

While this was happening, one of the men 
had gone off to join the others down the line. 
Clara, peering through the interstices of the hedge, 
could see the two remaining men walking and 
talking together, but was too far away to distin- 
guish what they said. Not long had she watched 
and waited when she heard the ting-ting of the 
telegraph bell. She knew that it was a signal 


of some kind, but not what its precise meaning 
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might be. Then one of the men disappeared into 
the box, while the other—it was the one, she 
could now make out, who was dressed like ‘a 
clergyman—turned, and seemed as if he were 
marching directly towards her. Terror-stricken, 
she dropped completely out of sight behind the 
hedge-bank, expecting every moment to feel a 
hand laid on her shoulder. But nothing coming, 
she breathed again; then her head went up till 
her eyes were on a level with the top of the 
bank ; then, to her surprise, she saw that the man 
seemed to be carefully examining the trunk of 
a tree some little distance away. She strained 
her eyes in the endeavour to see what he could 
possibly be about, and then suddenly her heart 
gave a great bound. The trunk of the tree was 
defined like a faint silhouette against a back- 
ground of star-lit April sky, but it was a silhouette 
which in one portion of its outline bore a startling 
resemblance to a human figure. As by a flash 
of divination, Clara knew that it was her husband 
she was gazing upon. Her breath fluttered on 
her lips like a bird trying to escape, and she 
set her teeth hard in the flesh of her arm, to 
stifle the cry that broke involuntarily from her 
heart. 

After a few seconds the man went back ; and 
after saying a few words to his confederate, he 
apparently took leave of him, and starting down 
the branch, was quickly lost to view; then the 
other at once went back into the box. Now was 
Clara’s opportunity. 

Half a minute later she was by her husband’s 
side. Laying a hand softly on his arm, she said 
in a low voice: ‘Gerald it is I—Clara.” Some 
smothered sounds came back to her; and then she 
discovered, what the darkness had hitherto hidden, 
that her husband’s head and face were closely 
aufiled, Her trembling but skilful fingers quickly 
undid the knots and removed the covering. Gerald 
gave a great gasp of relief as he drew a deep 
inspiration of the cool night-air. Then he whis- 
perel: ‘You will find a knife in my outside 
pocket.’ In a minute from that time he was a 
tree man, 

Slinkey, waiting alone in the signal-box, had 
tried the lever again and again by means of which 
the points were opened that would turn the train 
on to the branch, and had satisfied himself that 
everything was in working order. Both the dis- 
tance and the home signal-lamps showed the white 
light, so that the train would speed on unsus- 
pectingly with unslackened pace. Slinkey at the 
best of times was a nervous timid creature—a 
man who walked ever in trembling dread of the 
hand which he knew would some day be laid 
suddenly on his shoulder—but now that he was 
left alone, now that he had no longer Lardy Bill’s 
audacious bulldog courage to help to animate his 
own, his craven heart sank lower and lower, and 
he would have given a year of his life to be well 
out of the adventure into which he had allowed 
himself to be seduced. 

The low deep hum of the oncoming train grew 

alpably on the ear. Instinctively, Slinkey’s 
me closed on lever No. 3, while his heart began 
to beat a sort of devil’s tattoo after a fashion that 
was far from comfortable. Suddenly he gave a 
great start, and for a moment or more the tattoo 
came toa dead stop. He had heard a sound that 
he remembered full well: it was the noise caused 


by the explosion of a fog-signal. At the same 
instant the engine began to whistle its shrillest, 
Then came the explosion of a second signal, and 
then the whistle ceased as suddenly as it began. 
And now he could faintly hear the soft rhythmical 
pulsing of the engine, as it might be that of some 
antediluvian monster which had been racing till it 
was scant of breath; and Slinkey knew that the 
train had slackened and was feeling its 
way forward slowly and cautiously. What could 
be the matter? What could have happened? By 
whom and with what intent had fog-signals been 
ery on the line on a night so clear and beau- 
tiful ? 

Such were a few of the queries that flitted 
through Slinkey’s puzzled brain. And now not 
even the faintest pulsing of the engine could be 
heard. Could it be possible that treachery was at 
work, and that the driver had been warned and 
the train brought toa stand? Slinkey ran lightly 
down the steps and, kneeling, laid an ear once 
more to the rails. Nota sound came to him ; the 
train and those in charge of it might have vanished 
into space, so unbroken was the silence. He got 
on his feet again, his tongue and throat as dry 
and constricted as those of a man who had been 
athirst for days. Instinctively his eyes turned to 
the tree to which the captured signalman had 
been bound; but he was too far away to be able 
to discern whether the man was still there. With 
a heart that misgave him, he hurried up to the 
tree, only to find that the prisoner had escaped. 
The cords were there, but the man was gone. 
Evidently, treachery was at work somewhere. 
Would not the wisest thing he could do be to 
decamp while he had a chance of doing so? He 
was asking himself this question but had not 
answered it, when up came Crofton, Lardy Bill, and 
one of the other men, at double-quick time. They, 
too, had heard the fog-signals, and had been as 
much at a loss to account for them as Slinkey had 
been. But when the latter told them that by 
some mysterious means their prisoner had con- 
trived to escape, it was evident both to Crofton 
and Lardy that their carefully planned scheme 
had met with some dire mishap. They had been 
betrayed, but by whom? A traitor had been at 
work, but who was he? Each of them stared 
suspiciously at his fellows. 

‘If I only knew who it was that had sold us, 
said Lardy Bill with a fierce imprecation, ‘1’d 
seatter his brains with a bullet, though I had to 
swing for it after!’ 

‘That’s all very well,’ said Crofton; ‘but the 
question is, what are we to do now ?’ 

‘Do!’ exclaimed Lardy, whom danger always 
made reckless. ‘Why, do what we intended from 
the first. The train’s waiting there, ain’t it, not 
five hundred yards away? Instead of its coming 
to us, we must go to it—that’s all. Is there any 
one here, he demanded fiercely, ‘who would 
rather not go ?’ 

Slinkey would fain have answered that he for 
one would very much prefer to keep in the back- 
ground, only that Lardy Bill was a man of whom 
he stood in mortal fear. 

‘Now, mates, come along,’ added Bill. ‘We are 
only fooling away our time standing here. One 
bold stroke and the prize is ours.’ 

Scarcely had the last word passed his lips, when 
some half-dozen dark-coated figures burst suddenly 
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through the hedge and made a dash into the midst 
of the gang. 

‘We are sold!’ screamed Crofton with an oath. 
‘Every man for himself;’ and with that he fired 
his revolver at the nearest of his assailants and 
then turned to flee. But he was too late. He 
was tripped up, seized, and handcuffed all in a 
breath as it seemed. A like fate befell Slinkey 
and the other man; but Lardy Bill, slippery as an 
eel, after felling two of his assailants, vanished 
in the darkness. The remaining two men, who 
had been left behind when Crofton and _ the 
others hurried to the signal-box, also contrived to 
escape. 

Crofton’s shot had taken effect. The man he 
fired at staggered forward a pace or two and then 
fell on one knee. Now that the scrimmage was 
over, his companions had time to attend to him. 
They helped him to his feet; he was evidently 
suffering great pain, but was perfectly cool and 
collected. As the light of the bull’s-eye which one 
of the men produced fell upon his face, Crofton, 
who was close at hand, staggered back with a cry 
of amazement. Next moment he had recovered 
himself. ‘I denounce this man as Gerald Brooke,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘the murderer of Baron von Rosen- 
berg, for whose capture a reward of three hundred 
pounds is offered.’ 

(To be concluded next month.) 


THE PLANET JUPITER. 


On the evening of the 7th of August last our 
astronomers were on the alert, and many telescopes 
were focussed on the planet Jupiter, which was 
about then to disappear from view behind the 
edge of the advancing moon, More than two thou- 
sand years before, on the 18th of the Egyptian 
month Epiphi, a watcher near Alexandria saw 
the same planet eclipse a well-known star in 
the constellation of the Crab, Such are the ages 
measurable by man, and measured by the marks 
on the calendar of the heavens—measured, too, so 
accurately that we can confidently say this ancient 
astronomer must have risen on that long-past 
morning not later than six o’clock. Many travel 
to his historic land to gaze upon its monuments, 
pathetic with the workmanship of long-vanished 
hands. ‘They try to realise how these must have 
looked as the pomp of Egypt’s kings defiled 
beneath them, and with difficulty they in fancy 
erect the shattered statue and build the broken 
temple. And we have all sympathy with their 
feelings. But yet we need only raise our eyes to 
the southern window to see the planet which the 
Pharaohs watched, and to see it unchanged. 

From sunset until about six o'clock in the 
beginning of December, this bright orb may be 
seen hanging low in the south-western sky. It is 
easily distinguished by the steadiness and bril- 
liancy of its light, and, as our ancient observer 
well knew, is worthy of our close attention. 
Among the wanderers of the sky it holds a 
principal place, sometimes surpassed in lustre by 
the fitful and changing Venus, but more usually 
the brightest orb in the heavens, and worthy of 
its name. These old astronomers burned with 
desire to penetrate the secrets of the midnight 
sky, and sometimes they succeeded. Yet two 
thousand years of effort and discovery have not 
availed to reveal completely the mystery hidden 


in that brilliant star. It was an enigma to that 
ancient watcher, and it is an enigma to us. 

What, then, is our advantage in ages of study? 
Much! For, if still an enigma, the enigma is a 
larger and grander one. ‘The issues of its solution 
are fraught with power over every department of 
human knowledge and activity—over the most 
serious and sacred of religious hopes, as well as 
over the smaller matters of comfort in which 
science ministers to us. In that brilliant planet 
we see a workshop where a world is being 
fashioned out of substance like that of our own 
earth. From its study we may at any time rise 
rewarded with some secret of our world which we 
cannot learn from our globe itself, whose very 
nearness prevents our search. Its moons, first 
discovered by Galileo, helped men to see how 
the earth could roll on its orbit around the 
sun, and furnished no small strength to the 
arguments by which at last men were con- 
vinced that the earth was not the centre of the 
universe, and this idea where it has prevailed has 
already changed the whole current of human 
thought. In that bright point of light there is 
much hidden. In it much has been found well 
worth our attention for a short time. 

For example, even a cursory look at Jupiter 
through a good opera-glass will show us that it 
is not a mere point of light, but has a distinctly 
circular disc. And if the time be favourable, the 
saine handy instrument will show several minute 
stars close by—the famous moons of Galileo. To 
a very powerful instrument the planet shows 
a broad disc, like a dinner-plate two or three 
yards from the eye, covered with streaks and 
spots. These range in depth from white to very 
dark gray, and in colour show shades principally 
yellow, brown, and reddish. They form a bril- 
Tiant and beautiful sight, once seen never to be 
forgotten, The spectator will not fail to notice 
the great brilliance of the planet’s light. Indeed, 
this strikes an observer of any celestial body at 
first very forcibly. The planets, especially Jupiter, 
viewed in a powerful telescope, do not seem so 
much to be illuminated as to shine. The light 
and shade of their surfaces are not like that we 
are accustomed to see ; they seem formed of pure 
light. Jupiter especially looks like a world 
without shadow, in which the markings are 
simply various lights, coloured with exquisite 
delicacy. 

So soon as telescopes sufficiently powerful to 
show it well were constructed, this marvellous 
brilliance attracted attention. In a good instru- 
ment Jupiter almost dazzles the eye, and fills the 
whole field of view with a bright glare. If the 
telescope be moved so that the planet is just out 
of sight at one side, this glare is still seen ; and if 
the planet be gradually brought into view, the 
bright illumination which precedes it produces an 
effect akin to sunrise. Most stars disappear in his 
presence, as they do before the sun’s approach. 
We can hardly doubt that reflected sunlight 
alone does not account for this great brightness, 
especially when we remember that, at Jupiter's 
distance, sunlight has less than one-twentieth of 
its power with us. 

This impression is strengthened by the extent 
of the planet’s influence on a photographic plate. 
Professor Bond, of Cambridge, United States, 
on testing this found a remarkable result. He 
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compared the surface of Jupiter with that of the 
moon, and found that the former had fourteen 
times more photographic power than the latter. 
The moon’s surface, too, has several advantages in 
this comparison. It is of great reflective power, 
and is covered with no atmosphere to absorb its 
rays, yet if removed to Jupiter's distance, it 
would only have one-fourteenth of his photo- 
graphic power. This fact has made it more easy 
to take the planet’s picture. In a copy of this 
which lies before the writer, the principal mark- 
ings are well shown, although the planet is 
depicted as only about the size of a large pea. 
This fine picture we owe to the splendid telescope 
constructed by Mr A. A. Common, of Ealing, near 
London. It is three feet in aperture, and concen- 
trated such intensity of light on the sensitive 
plate fixed in its focus that the planet's picture 
was taken in a second and a half. 

Whence comes, then, this intensity of the 
planet’s light, most marked in photography, where 
it is most liable to be weakened by reflection? If 
not wholly reflected sunlight, what is it? The 
answer to this question was long dubious, but 
may now be given with tolerable certainty. 
Jupiter shines by his own light, as well as by 
reflected solar rays, and is so far akin to the sun 
and stars. And there can be little doubt that he 
so shines because he is intensely hot. Some 
bodies shine although they are not very hot, such 
as putrid fish, phosphorus, and the various lumin- 
ous insects. Comets, too, and some nebule shine 
partly by intrinsic brightness which is developed 
at a very low temperature. But there is a solidity 
and yellowness about Jupiter’s light which catch 
the eye at once, and irresistibly suggest that he is 
hot even to incandescence. 

Some parts of his surface are very brilliant, 
others more dark, and to shine as he does on the 
whole, the bright parts must be brighter than any 
reflecting surface known to us, except a polished 
mirror. 

The comparative lightness of the planet also 
favours this theory of its high temperature. 
Taken as a whole, it is more than three hundred 
times as heavy as the earth; but if we could 
obtain a small piece of its substance and com- 
pare it with a similar piece of our own rocks, 
we should find it only one-fifth as heavy. Now, 
this means a great deal. It shows that any part 
of Jupiter’s interior mass is under an enormous 
pressure. An enormous quantity of stuff presses 
down upon it, and is pressed down by an enor- 
mous force. The gravity of the planet’s mass 

resses it thus together with a force two and a 
ialf times greater than any so exerted on the sub- 
stance of our world. Yet, instead of being 
squeezed into a substance far denser than our 
rocks, it remains only one-fifth as solid as they 
are. There is only one agent which we know 
powerful enough to maintain it in this condition, 
and that is intense heat. If hot, Jupiter’s sub- 
stance will resist pressure as steam does, and 
remain vaporous and liquid under an enormous 
weight. It is probable, in fact, that a great por- 
tion of his mass consists of vaporous clouds, sus- 
pended above a surface glowing with heat, so as 
to mingle in its ebullition even with the vapours 
above it, and by its explosions to drive them 
hither and thither as in volcanic eruptions. 

A minute examination of Jupiter's visible sur- 


face confirms this. Our readers will remember 
his famous belts, girdling his surface on either 
side of his equator. These are, of course, the 
most marked features of the planet, and in feeble 
instruments they are to all appearance wonder- 
fully steady and permanent. Cassini, a great 
early observer, using comparatively feeble tele- 
scopic power, said that he had watched them for 
forty years without seeing a change. There can 
be little doubt that in position at least they are 
permanent, for they have been measured micro- 
metrically by M. Arago in 1811, by Mr Russell of 
Sydney in 1876, and by the writer in 1881, with 
results substantially accordant. Yet, though thus 
steady in position, they vary much in distinctness, 
and are broken up by spots and markings which 
change with amazing rapidity. For example, on 
the 28th of October 1880 Mr Russell noticed two 
black spots on one of the belts. Next night they 
were three in number, and the belt was very much 
enlarged ; a change indicating, as he observes, the 
action of a tremendous force, as in a few days the 
belt had increased in breadth from six or seven 
hundred miles to two thousand, and that for a 
part of its length extending one hundred and 
twenty thousand miles. In a few days after 
this the whole belt looked as if broken up into 
cumulus clouds and irregular masses of vapour. 
Changes such as these are indeed very common. 
On another occasion Mr Russell observed a large 
cloud of a blue colour, which he was certain was 
not visible a few days before, and which dis- 
appeared again in three days ; showing that some 
very great atmospheric change had occurred in a 
comparatively short time. 

Sometimes, however, brown, blue, or white spots 
appear on the planet, and last for weeks or 
months. These afford opportunity for determin- 
ing its period of rotation, and have given the most 
astonishing variety of results. In fact, there is 
no doubt that different parts of the planet’s surface 
revolve at different speeds; so that, if solid and 
inhabited, people would have time-measures of a 
most confusing kind, the day (corresponding to 
ours of twenty-four hours) being longer or shorter 
according to their place in latitude. Our readers 
may have heard of the strange phenomena pre- 
sented by the famous Red and White spots during 
the winter of 1883-84, The great red spot 
appeared on the planet’s southern hemisphere, and 
the white spot near the equator. They ran a kind 
of race round the giant globe, the white spot 
gaining on the other one at the rate of no fewer 
than two hundred and sixty miles per hour. So 
that, supposing the red spot fixed in its position, 
the white one must have been traversing the 
planet’s surface at this enormous speed. 

Now, just as we saw the small density of the 
planet demand a force to counteract the compress- 
ing power of its gravity, so these enormous and 
rapid movements require great energy to account 
for them. In both cases we can only think of 
heat as the power required. It is to the solar heat 
that our storms and hurricanes owe their origin 
and power of movement. But this at Jupiter is 
only one twenty-seventh of what it is with us, and 
would seem far too small to cause the enormous 
changes there taking place. We are therefore 
driven again by this series of facts to adopt the 
theory that Jupiter possesses vast stores of heat, 
which alike maintains his materials in the liquid 
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and vaporous condition favourable to rapid move- 
ment, and causes explosions and volcanic hurri- 
canes amongst them which we can but feebly 
imagine. 

No doubt our readers will ere this have noticed 
that this theory supposes our planet to be not 
unlike the sun, only on a smaller and less vigorous 
scale of size and disturbance. This idea was much 
strengthened when it was found that the features 
of Jupiter’s surface had a rhythmical period of 
change coincident with that of the solar spots. 

Yet we are confronted with observations of a 
different kind which seem to raise insuperable 
difficulties, and show at least that the enigma of 
the planet is not yet solved. 

The spectrum of Jupiter shows the rays due 
to reflected sunlight, and actually some bands of 
absorption besides, so that its testimony is against 
the theory of great heat in the planet’s atmo- 
sphere. There is strong absorption of light in 
the dusky belts, indicating the greater depth to 
which sunlight penetrates at those portions of the 
planet’s surface. The permanence of position 
maintained by the belts, in spite of their change 
in depth and shape, is also an unfavourable fact. 
This seems to point to some steadily maintained 
character of the surface inconsistent with mere 
fluidity. The great red spot, too, of which we 
have already spoken maintained its place so long 
(for many years) as to suggest some stable condi- 
tion of the part of the planet beneath it. It 
would almost seem that the real state of the 
planet is a semi-solid one, and that a hot crust has 
formed at its surface over a liquid and gaseous 
interior ; this crust, however, not being strong 
enough to prevent constant outbursts of gas and 
vapour in a highly heated state, which produce 
tremendous and sudden changes in the planet’s 
vast atmosphere. Time and patience may confirm 
this theory ; at least they cannot fail to let us 
farther and deeper into the secrets of a planet 
which is evidently one of Nature’s most interest- 
ing workshops, 


A LEGAL SECRET. 
CHAP. V.—CONCLUSION,. 


Way does Mr Pilkington sit so late in his library, 
after his guests are gone, with his armchair 
drawn up to the fireless grate? It is nearly 
daybreak, and there he is still seated, his head 
leaning against his hand, pondering deeply. His 
face expresses a startling change. It has become 
more wrinkled and withered than one would 
have supposed possible, in a few hours’ time, 
even in so old a man. Does anything unusual 
vex his mind? That would seem improbable. 
For has he not confided all the legal secrets to 
Sidney—all that he need confide? On the morrow, 
another Trench will take the senior partner’s chair 
in the oblong room; for another Pilkington has 
played out his legal part, and has taken leave 
once and for all of his clients. Lincoln’s Inn 
has seen him for the last time. 

Is it this fact that troubles him? No; Mr 
Pilkington puts every trust in Sidney Trench. 
He would not otherwise have taken this decisive 
step. The load has been lifted off his mind. 
The load of other people’s troubles? Yes; and 
yet something is vexing him. His face grows 


more anxious every moment ; he looks frequentl 
towards the door; but at last he leans heck 
wearily in his chair. 

And now a shadow begins to gather over his 
face. What shadow? The lamp burns steadily 
upon the table close beside him. What lamp 
could be the cause of a shadow like that? Mr 
Pilkington is distinctly conscious of its presence, 
and smiles grimly, Is it the shadow that, sooner 
or later, hovers over all? 

Presently the door is opened, and Mrs Pilking- 
ton steps swiftly towards the chair and kneels 
down beside the old lawyer and presses his hand 
lovingly in both her own. ‘You shall never see 
me sad now,’ she tells him—though there are 
bright tears glistening in her eyes—‘for I shall 
now have you with me always—all day long; 
and, she adds in a more subdued voice, ‘dear 
Rosa too.’ 

Mr Pilkington’s troubled look increases. ‘Sidney 
has told you.u—You have seen her, then?’ 

The wife, still bending at her husband’s feet, 
touches his hand with her lips. ‘How good you 
have been! The news has been broken to her 


so tenderly and to me too.—And is it not mar- 
vellous? She has forgotten nothing.’ 

The lawyer's 
‘Nothing ?’ 

Mrs Pilkington looks inquiringly into his face. 

‘She has not told you, he says doubtingly, 
‘how she disappeared 


expression becomes startled. 


‘Then I must. The man who is alone to 
blame, says he in a broken voice—‘who has 
kept her from you for twelve long years—is 
your husband !’ 

Rising slowly from her kneeling posture and 
standing before the old man, Mrs Pilkington’s 
face expresses blank amazement: ‘You !’ 

It is obvious from her tone, her whole attitude, 
that she is utterly dumfounded at the lawyer’s 
words. How can she, who has never doubted 
his integrity, credit this avowal? She has heard 
on more than one occasion the tradition concern- 
ing the house of Trench, Pilkington, and Trench. 
It flashes across her now. She has heard it 
affirmed that as soon as the senior has imparted 
the legal secrets to his successor, his brain begins 
to show signs of decay. Can such a fatality 
have already overtaken Mr Pilkington? It would 
scarcely seem possible. And yet she would prefer 
to believe his intellect impaired than accept such 
an admission from him as truth. 

The lawyer waves his hand impatiently towards 
a chair. ‘Sit down beside me, says he in a 
tone of quiet authority, ‘and listen to what 1 
have to tell. It is a painful affair; it is the 
secret that I have hidden—the secret you would 
have had me keep from you; but I cannot. No 
partner in our house, I feel very confident, ever 
carried a secret to his grave. It would have 
destroyed our reputation, Even our secrets are 
not our own,’ 

She sits down without uttering a word. Her 
husband’s firm manner, his distinct though some- 
what feeble utterance, is that of a man who 
obviously retained his mental vigour, She is 
overwhelmed with grief; and although she tries 
to keep back her tears, she looks at him through 
a mist, and the shadow which is gathering over 
his face escapes her. 
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‘It was your wish, says Mr Pilkington, ‘to 
spare me the pain of this humiliating task—the 
pain of confession. Do you think I do not fully 
appreciate your trustfulness? Indeed, Ido. But 
it has not altered my purpose; it has given me 
strength to speak.’ For a moment he pauses with 
a still deeper look of thought on his face. ‘It 
was jealousy—a mad jealousy that began it. That 
was the root of all this trouble. How can I 
have been so irrational, so unjust? But so it 
was. What I ought to have admired, I detested. 
Your passionate love for your child drove me 
to desperation. It roused the demon in me. I 
was determined that nothing, not even your 
affection for little Rosa, should come between 
us.—Not that in reality? he hastened to add, 
‘it ever lessened your love for me. But I imagined 
it did: it was more than I could endure.’ The 
lawyer’s voice grows weaker and more troubled 
as he proceeds, ‘That she was your child, though 
not mine, should have awakened my deepest 
sympathy. But it had the opposite effect: I 
could scarcely hide my aversion. I hated to see 
you caress her; I even hated at last to hear you 
speak of the child. No other subject—so it 
seemed in my madness—interested you: I was 
even mad enough to believe that you had no 
love for any one except this child—none even 
for me.’ 

‘Did I deserve this?’ 

‘You deserved a better husband; for an evil 
thought seized me at last, says the lawyer, ‘and 
I could not resist the temptation.—You have 
not forgotten that journey? I took your child— 
I took Rosa with me.’ 


‘Forgotten ?’? murmurs Mrs Pilkington, clasping 
her hands. 

‘T took her with me for one object—to remove 
her out of your sight and mine.—And you, dear 


wife, never questioned my story. You believed 
all that I told you ; you believed that Rosa was 
lost Mr Pilkington’s voice grows very weak 
now; but his words are still articulate and full 
of meaning, though slowly uttered. ‘It was 
only then, when too late, that I realised what 
a fatal error I had made. Your love for me 
never changed: it became no greater, no less, 
It was the same true devotion that it always 
had been : it was expressed in your actions more 
than in your words—the truest love of all.—Ah, 
my sweet wife! how could I now feel that I 
merited the love you gave me? I saw you silently 
mourning the loss: never a word of complaint 
escaped you. How I longed to restore to you 
your child! And not many months went by 
before I again took a journey to St Albans in 
search of her, with the express intention of 
bringing her home. But she was gone, no one 
knew where. A packet of letters from Abel 
Norris, written from St Albans, was all I had. 
I kept them locked in your deed-box at Lincoln’s 
Inn. I never had the courage, until Sidney dis- 
covered the old clerk, to give this packet to you. 
You burnt the letters without suspecting my 
treachery, and I could not speak—I could not 
break the news to you then that Rosa was found. 
But now you know all.’ 

The shadow lies darkly upon Mr Pilkington’s 
face; but he seems to heed it no longer. The 
grim smile never recurs; the expression has 
become stern and stony, like the faces of the 


sphinxes which are staring at each other over 
the gateway out in the summer dawn. There 
sits the old lawyer, motionless, as though over- 
come by sleep. Mrs Pilkington raises her eyes 
slowly ; the look is full of unchanging love and 
free forgiveness. Does he see that true woman's 
glance? No word escapes his lips; his counten- 
ance is as stern and stony as ever, and yet a 
tear rests upon his cheek ! 

And now a look of terror comes into Mrs 
Pilkington’s face, and she utters a piercing ery, 
Still the old lawyer sits motionless in his chair ; 
still no word escapes him. His secrets are all 
told at last. 


Sidney’s first year as senior partner, a year 
that went quickly by, placed a visible line of 
care upon his young brow. There never had 
been known, in the recollection of the oldest 
clerk, such legal receptions as Mr Trench heli 
in the oblong room. Other waiting-rooms besides 
the octagonal chamber had to be set apart for 
those who had made appointments. It was as 
though clients had purposely reserved their secrets 
for Sidney’s ear, from a dread of the able old 
lawyer—a dread he could well comprehend from 
personal experience in early days. 

One afternoon, when the trees in New Square 
and Lincoln’s Inn were again in leaf, Sidney 
walked over to Took’s Court. There sat Abel 
Norris, at his desk in the dingy parlour, copying 
documents with the same diligence which he 
had shown when first employed by the great 
legal firm. Nothing was changed. The black 
cat, his only companion now, lay curled up on 
the hearth-rug like a great blotch of ink—the 
only one in the room for which the old clerk 
was not responsible. 

‘Well, Norris, when are you coming to pay 
us a visit at the villa? Rosa asks me the ques- 
tion every day.’ 

Norris shook his head. ‘Rosa—Miss Gage, I 
should say—is very good to think of me, sir. 
She has a kind heart; she'll never forget me, 
Iknow. Will you tell her, sir, that she is always 
in my thoughts? I miss her dreadfully some- 
times. It ain’t to be wondered at. Is it, Mr 
Trench? Twelve years was a long time. It was 
like losing one’s own daughter, when Mr Pilking- 
ton took her from me.’ There were tears in the 
old clerk’s eyes. 

‘Then why not give up Took’s Court?’ said_ 
Sidney. ‘You would find gardening a more 
healthy occupation. Why not give up the law? 
I wish J could, the young lawyer added, laugh- 
ingly. ‘If some one would offer me a pension, I 
would retire without loss of time. What can you 
find in these old parchments’—and he pointed 
to the clerk’s desk—‘ to keep you in town?’ 

‘It’s habit, Mr Trench,’ said Norris, taking 
up his pen. ‘It’s too late now to change this 
for a rake or spade. Nor would an idle country- 
life suit me, sir, after more than fifty years of 
desk-work. This home is all I need, sir, for the 
short time I’ve still to live’ 

Such was always the answer which Sidney 
received whenever he spoke to Norris about 
himself. No argument would induce him to 
forsake the precincts of Chancery Lane. The 
inky parlour had a fascination for him ; neither 
the green fields nor the prospect of being near 
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Rosa would tempt him to leave his old desk 
even for a single day. 

Returning home that summer evening towards 
sunset, Sidney went through the grounds in 
search of Rosa. He walked along deep in thought. 
He had seen so little of her during the last twelve 
months; he had been overwhelmed with work, 
which had frequently kept him very late into 
the night at Lincoln’s Inn. And Rosa was 
oceupied too: her education had been all but 
entirely neglected ; and no one had been more 
quick to realise the need of making up for lost 
time—for twelve years of comparative idleness, 
Her mother superintended her studies ; and Rosa 
had made such rapid progress that Mrs Pilkington 
had good reason to be proud of her daughter's 
talent as well as her beauty. Sidney had indeed 
found for her a loving companion, Was it sur- 
prising that she and Rosa were seldom out of each 
other’s sight ? 

Thinking of these things—while still searching 
in the grounds for Rosa—all that Mr Pilkington 
had told him crossed Sidney’s mind. He had told 
him about the black deed-box marked ‘ Rosamond 
Gage,’ which had stood in the octagonal room 
many years. For it belonged to a beautiful client, 
little more than twenty years of age, who had 
one day paid a professional visit to Mr Pilkington. 
It was a prolonged interview, that first one ; for 
Rosamond Gage had a lengthy secret to confide. 
She had married when eighteen years of age ; and 
after two years—years of domestic trouble and ill- 
treatment—her husband, Captain Gage, had left 
her. She possessed, however, a great deal of 
property; and through Mr Pilkington’s legal 
assistance, most of it had been saved. Her grati- 
tude towards the lawyer was unbounded ; and 
when, some four or five years afterwards, news 
reached her of Captain Gage’s death, she became 
Mr Pilkington’s wife. She had brought to her 
new home her little daughter, Rosa, then barely 
six years of age. 

Sidney now entered the grove where he and 
Rosa had met upon the evening of her return to 
her old home. They had not met here since. 
But to-day an irresistible impulse to speak with 
her had seized him. Glancing around, as_ he 
entered the pathway, he caught sight of Mrs Pilk- 
ington. She left the bench where she was seated 
and came towards him. 

‘Where is Rosa?’ were almost his first words. 

Mrs Pilkington gave him a bright glance. ‘She 
went to meet you, Sidney, a moment ago, Are 

you not all in all to her? 

Sidney’s face grew serious. ‘I may speak to 
her now; may I not?’ 

‘Dear Sidney, there is no need to ask me 
that,’ said Mrs Pilkington tenderly; ‘my one 
thought is for her happiness and yours,’ 

Rosa now coming in sight among the trees, 
Sidney went towards her with a quick step. 
‘Wouldn't dad come and see me?’ said the girl 
with something of her old peevish way. ‘You 

romised to bring him, Sidney, this afternoon. 
ow wnkind 

‘It is useless, Rosa, was Sidney’s reply. ‘He 
refers ink and parchment to sunshine and green 
eaves. And he told Rosa all that Abel Norris 
had said. ‘You must go and talk to him yourself, 
he added. ‘But I fear nothing—not even your 
voice—will move him.’ 


The year that had passed—a year in which so 
much care and cultivation had been bestowed 
upon her—had wrought a change in Rosa. She 
seemed taller, more dignified, more sedate. The 
wild dark eyes had lost none of their brightness, 
but they were kept under more control; the 
black lashes drooped more frequently now when 
Sidney was by. 

‘Rosa,’ said he as they walked along side by 
side among the trees, ‘do you remember asking 
me, a whole year ago, if well-bred people came 
here to suppress their sentiments 2’ 

‘Ah, what a long year,’ said Rosa evasively, ‘it 
has seemed to me !’ 

Sidney persisted : ‘Do you remember ?’ 

The whisper came from Rosa’s lips: ‘Yes.’ 

‘And my answer to your question was,’ Sidney 
continued, ‘that I came here to indulge the wildest 
dreams. Shall I tell you what they were ?’ 

A flash of the dark eyes was Rosa’s only 
answer, 

‘My dreams were mostly, said Sidney, ‘about 
my boyhood: my dreams were mostly about a 
little girl who played with me in a shady wood 
on summer evenings such as this. I called her— 
I still call her so in thought—my little sweet- 
heart. Her real name was Rosamond Gage.’ 

Still no word came from Rosa; but she drew 
her breath more quickly, and a number of little 
sighs escaped her. The lashes were quivering too, 
but they were stubbornly cast down. 

‘It was a child’s romance, Sidney resumed — 
‘a romance that is seldom finished as children 
would have it end in after-years. I wonder how 
this one will end? Rosa, are you still my sweet- 
heart? Will you be my wife ?’ 

There was still no answer; but Sidney felt a 
little hand sliding softly into his own. He pressed 
it gently ; and so these two old lovers—still very 
young in years—walked on in silence = sed 
the wood as they had done in bygone days. 


DISGUISED AUTHORS. 


No precise reason can be given for authors writing 
under fictitious names. It is probable that many 
who adopt a nom de plume have some object for 
so doing peculiar to their state of mind at the 
moment of sending their first book into the 
world, Not many authors are very sanguine as 
to the success of their first work ; they are apt 
to believe that even though the publisher has 
accepted it, public critics or friends may not be 
quite enthusiastic as to its merits. It is, therefore, 
often thought better by the author to publish the 
book anonymously under a feigned name, for it 
is easy and delightful afterwards to confess to 
being the author of the book when everybody 
is talking its praises, should it prove a hit. It 
is by no means unfrequent for an author to 
use a fictitious name to prevent his or her where- 
abouts being discovered, when it is desirable to 
keep the same unknown, Most people, in spite 
of that oft-quoted adage of Shakespeare’s, have 
a great depth of belief in a name, and always 
consider themselves sufficiently ingenious to fabri- 
cate a more striking and easily remembered name 
than that given them by their godfathers and 
godmothers. In some cases this is correct enough ; 
but as often as not totally unnecessary. 
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It is worth noting how very usual it is for 
writers to hide themselves under some _pen- 
name when attempting for the first time a style 
or subject out of their ordinary line, such as 
Seott did when he quitted poetry and took to 
his prose romances. If a poet writes prose, he 
frequently disguises the authorship; and it is a 
very common occurrence for a prose writer who 
bursts out in a volume of verse, to sign some 
feigned name. But in spite of all that may 
be conjectured on the subject of the reasons 
why fictitious names are used, there are cases 
where no suggestion can be made as to motive. 
Why are some excellent writings merely signed 
by a single letter of the alphabet? How is it 
that there are books, essays, poems, all sorts of 
writings, of very great merit, without any name 
or initial, the author being as unknown and 
dead to the public as are those who sleep in 
quiet but beautiful corners of our churchyards, 
with nothing but an evergreen mound to mark 
that some one rests beneath. Happily, the 
names of the authors of many unsigned great 
books have crept out. Friends in Council and 
Vestiyes of Creation originally appeared without 
an author’s name, but the writers of both are 
now well known. 

Fictitious names in fiction are by no means 
confined to the pages of the stories, for authors 
of this kind of literature seem very fond of giving 
a made-up name in — of their own. Most 
people know that ‘Edna Lyall’ stands for Miss 
Ada Ellen Bayley ; ‘John Strange Winter’ for 
Mrs H. E. V. Stannard; ‘Artemus Ward’ for 
Charles Browne; ‘George Eliot’ for Marian 
Evans ; and ‘Cuthbert Bede’ for the Rev. Ed. 
Bradley. Does every one know that ‘ Rita’ is the 
nom de plume of Mrs Otton Von Booth ; ‘Ouida’ 
of Madame Louise de la Ramé; ‘Max Adeler’ of 
Chas. H. Clark ; ‘Josh Billings’ of H. W. Shaw ; 
‘Sam Slick’ of the Hon. T. C. Haliburton ; 
‘Marie Gaston’ of Alphonse Daudet; ‘Holme 
Lee’ of Miss Harriet Parr; and ‘Sarah Tytler’ 
of Miss Henrietta Keddie? Everybody knows 
that ‘A. L. O. E’ stands for ‘ A Lady of England ;’ 
but some may not be aware that this lady is a 
Miss Charlotte M. Tucker. 

Here are a few more of the names which occur 
most frequently in one’s reading: ‘Hans Breit- 


mann’ stands for Charles Godfrey Leland ;— 


‘Country Parson’ and ‘ A. K, H. B.” Rev. Dr Boyd, 
St Andrews; ‘Christopher Crayon,” J. Ewing 
Ritchie ; ‘ Bab,’ W. S. Gilbert ; ‘ Edward Garrett,’ 


Isabella Fyvie Mayo; ‘Girl of the Period,’ Mrs_ 
Lynn Linton ; ‘ Marian Harland,’ Mrs Terhune ; | 


‘H. H.” the late Helen Hunt Jackson, whose 
romance Jtamona has done for the American 
Indians what Mrs Stowe has done for the slaves ; 
‘Professor Hoffmann,’ Angelo J. Lewis ; ‘ Ascott 
R. Hope,’ Robert Hope Moncrieff ; ‘ Henry Irving,’ 
J. H. Brodribb ; 5 to Ludlow, the late Mrs 
Henry Wood ; ‘Helen Mathers,’ Mrs Reeve ; ‘L. 
T. Meade, Mrs Toulmin Smith ; ‘Owen Meredith,’ 
Lord E. R. Bulwer-Lytton ; ‘Joaquin Miller,’ 
C. H. Miller; ‘New Writer? Lewis Morris ; 
‘Cornelius O'Dowd,’ Charles Lever ; ‘O. K.,’ Olga 
Kireet, now Madame Novikoff; ‘Pen Oliver, 
Sir Henry Thomson; ‘Oliver Optic,’ W. TT. 
Adams ; ‘ Max O’Rell,’ Paul Blouet ; ‘H. A. Page, 
Alexander H. Japp; ‘Pansy,’ Mrs 8. M. Alden ; 
*Phiz, Hablot K. Browne; ‘Rob Roy, John 


Macgregor ; ‘S. G. 0.,’ the late Rev. Lord Sydney 
Godolphin Osborne ; ‘Hesba Stretton,’ Sarah 
Smith; ‘Annie Thomas, Mrs Cudlip; ‘Toby 
M.P.,’ Henry Lucy ; ‘Mark Twain, Samuel 
Clemens ; ‘Uncle Remus,’ Joel Chandler Hanris ; 
‘Verax,’ Henry Dunckley ; ‘Elizabeth Wetherell,’ 
Susan Warner. 

When that excellent story Vice Versa appeared, 
it was suspected in literary corners that the name 
F. Anstey was a fictitious one. A similar conjec- 
ture was made respecting the names Hugh Conway 
and H. Rider Haggard. However, the latter is 
quite correct, whilst F. Anstey is part of the 
name of F, Anstey Guthrie ; but ‘Hugh Conway’ 

roved to be a name assumed by the late F. J. 
‘argus, 

Most of our poets, both great and small, have 
at some time appeared under the disguise of a 
nom de plume; but the list of those who make a 
regular practice of doing this is a short one; Lady 
Wilde, a Society poetess, is known to be the 
authoress of poems signed ‘Speranza.’ ‘Mary 
Berwick’ aa for Adelaide Anne Procter, and 
‘Barry Cornwall’ for Bryan Waller Procter. One 
would hardly have credited Longfellow with 
having signed himself ‘Joshua Coffin’ 

There are many cases on record of women adopt- 
ing a man’s name, for the sake, no doubt, of giving 
their works extra weight. George Eliot, Currer, 
Ellis, and Acton Bell (the Bronté sisters), and 
Georges Sand are fitting illustrations. 

To works of a practical and instructive nature 
authors usually sign their real names, but there 
are exceptions. ‘Cavendish’ (on Whist) is the 
nom de plume of Henry Jones; The Battle of 
Dorking is by Colonel Chesney; and Religion and 
her Name, by Archbishop Whately, and not by 
a ‘John Search” ‘J. Arbuthnot Wilson’ stands 
for Mr Grant Allen ; and ‘Stonehenge’ (on Dogs) 
for the late J. Walsh. Thomas Carlyle wrote 
of himself in Sartor Resartus as ‘Herr Teu- 
felsdréckh ;’? and Charles H. Ross sketched him- 
self in the character of ‘Ally Sloper.’ Mrs 
Valentine delights our babies as ‘Aunt Louisa ;’ 
William Combe related the tours of ‘Dr Syntax ;’ 
and Joachim Heinrich Kampe has interested every- 
body with the remarkable adventures of the Swiss 
Family Robinson. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS 


A poctor of medicine dating from Texas writes 
to an American journal concerning remedies for 
snake-bite. He says that he has tried as antidotes 
a number of different agents, including whisky, 
bicarbonate of soda, ammonia, &c., with negative 
results; but that he has found two antidotes, 
which if used in time seem invariably to prove 
effective. These remedies are permanganate of 
potash and chloroform. The former of these, we 
may remind our readers, is familiar enough in 
solution under the name of Condy’s Fluid. For 
snake-bite it is administered in one or two grain 
doses by the hypodermic syringe ; and the chloro- 
form is used both locally and by inhalation. We 
trust that the efficacy of these remedies has not 
been exaggerated, for when we remember the 
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frightful mortality in India alone from snake-bite 
—the reported cases numbering some thousands 
annually, and the unreported cases probably 
numbering as many more—we must acknowledge 
that the subject is one of supreme importance. 

So many apparently well-authenticated cases 
concerning the water-finding wonders of the 
divining rod have been recorded, that many 
persons are induced to believe that there must be 
something of a miraculous nature connected with 
it, or at least that those who use it are possessed of 
a special and mysterious power. One of these 
water-finders has just been subjected to experi- 
ment by a shrewd observer in the person of Pro- 
fessor Ray-Lankester, who has told the story in a 
letter which has lately been published. This 
magician of the divining rod—a mere youth—had 
been exhibiting his powers at a certain place in 
the north of England where the Professor and a 
medical friend happened to be staying. The 
water-finder went through his performance in the 
usual way—that is to say he held a hazel twig in 
his hands, and at certain points, as he walked over 
the land, this twig by some means was urged 
downward, and when this occurred, he declared 
that there was running-water beneath his feet. 
The places so indicated were at once marked by 
this doubting Professor and his friend, The 
water-finder was then blindfolded, turned round 
three or four times, so that he might be con- 
fused as to his locality, and he was then marched 
over the same ground again; but in no case did 
the hazel rod make any movement when the 
marked places were reached. In the second ex- 
cursion he did find several new spots where he 
declared water to be, perhaps in the hope of 
hitting once more upon the original marked 
places. Confidence in his powers was further 
shaken by noting that when he was taken along 
a courtyard under which there ran a conduit 
through which water was known to be flowing 
at the time, the hazel rod gave no sign whatever. 
We may therefore feel convinced that whatever 
may be the pretensions of other holders of the 
divining rod, in this case at least it was proved to 
be an imposture. 

The Electrical Review points out that although 
the modern man-of-war is not the thing of beauty 
which was presented by its prototype, it has one 
advantage at least not possessed by ‘ the wooden 
walls of old England. This advantage is found 
in the very few occasions which are recorded upon 
which the ironclad ships have been struck by 
lightning. It cannot be said that the modern 
vessels are actually exempt from injury by light- 
ning, but they are so far protected by their con- 
struction, and the materials used in that construc- 
tion, that, when struck, the results are trivial, and 
have often in fact been ascribed to the mischievous 
action of some one on board the vessel. In the 
old days it was very different ; during a period of 
fifty years, two hundred ships of our navy were 
struck by lightning, and in one case five vessels 


fatalities resulting therefrom being considerable. 
The late Exhibition of the Photographic Society 


of Great Britain in London was successful in ever 
way ; 2 larger number of visitors passed throug 
the galleries than have before been recorded, and 
the works exhibited were in excellence decidedly 
above the average. The various new processes 
and modifications of existing processes which have 
come forward during recent years—some only 
within the last twelve months—were well repre- 
sented here; and a noticeable feature was the 
large number of pictures shown not printed by 
the aid of silver salts.) The more permanent 
platinum has to a great extent usurped the place 
of silver, and the results acliieved are not only 
permanent but far more artistic. We may also 
notice in this connection the series of one-man 
exhibitions which have been held during the past 
year at the Camera Club in London, The last of 
these, which has just closed, consisted of the works 
of one of the best known photographers, Mr H. P. 
Robinson of Tunbridge Wells. 

A simple plan of dealing with sewer gas was 
proposed by Mr John Penn of Greenwich some 
years back, and he has lately, in a letter to the 
Times, called renewed attention to the subject. 
His method consists in causing ordinary street 
lamps to be made air-tight, except an opening 
below leading into the sewer or drain, and a 
chimney above to carry off the products of com- 
bustion. Experiments with a lamp so arranged 
showed by the discoloration of test papers below 
the burner that sewer gas was actually passing 
through the lamp, and by freedom from discolora- 
tion of similar paper placed in the chimney that 
the gas had been burnt, and had been rendered 
innocuous, Mr Penn believes that if standard 
lamps were arranged along the course of drains 
and sewers in our towns, the pressure would be so 
greatly reduced in these subterranean water-ways 
that sewer gas would no longer be forced into our 
houses, The system has the merit of being cheap, 
and is certainly worthy of careful trial. 

The liquidator of the unfortunate Panama 
Canal Company has endeavoured to raise the 
hopes of the bondholders by a statement relating 
to their future prospects. He tells them that he 
has appointed an inquiry Commission of unim- 

eachable honesty, consisting of French, English, 
Dutch, and Belgian experts, five of whom will 
proceed to Panama in December—the dry season 
—in order to make a thorough examination of the 
works and to report upon the same. He then 
hopes to find a company to take over the plant 
and complete the Canal, and if sufficient capital 
is not forthcoming in France itself, it will be 
sought elsewhere. 

Mr George Wicks, of Ayton, has invented a 
new form of domestic window-sash, which is so 
fixed in its frame, that while capable of the usual 
vertical sliding movement, it can be turned round 
bodily, so that the outer glass can be readily 
cleaned. This can be done while the cleaner 
stands in safety within the apartment to which 
the sash is fitted. This ‘Safety Window’ seems 
to meet a real want, and as it does not involve 
any considerable additional cost, it is likely to 
meet with extensive adoption. 

It would seem almost a necessity of our civili- 
sation that every innovation, whatever its merits 
may be, cannot come to the front without much 
bitter discussion between its promoters, and what 
we may call, in parliamentary language, ‘the 


were struck during a single night, the number of 
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opposition.’ To take two subjects only which 
have been for some time agitating the public 
mind, we find the usual differences of opinion. 
We allude to the questions of Hydrophobia, and 
the treatment of that disease and others by the 
system which has grown out of the chemical 
researches of M. Pasteur. Those who can only 
afford time to take a passing glance at the numer- 
ous letters which have appeared on these two 
subjects in the public press are naturally disposed 
to ask which party can be right, while at the 
same time they feel a regret that there is no brief 
authoritative statement upon which they can rely 
for guidance. To persons situated thus we can- 
not do better than recommend a perusal of Sir 
Henry Roscoe’s recent presidential address to the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute. We trust 
that in the public interest this address—a most 
admirable and instructive discourse on the Germ 
theory of disease—will be distributed in such 
form that it may be read by the million. 

Mr J. L. Hamilton points in the Lancet toa 
fact that is not generally known—namely, that 
the custom of packing fish in ice for any length 
of time has the effect of spoiling it as an article 
of food. The reason of this is that the peculiar 
character of the skin of fish and the thickness of 
its flesh prevent the cold from ordinary ice being 
sufficient to freeze the internal parts, so that 
decomposition is not arrested except on the outer 
surface, or perhaps a little below it. The writer 
points out that, in the United Kingdom, fish is 
seldom caught on Saturday afternoons, and the 
nets also remain idle all Sunday, so that Friday’s 
fish does not reach the metropolis until Monday 
morning. He says that ‘much of the best prime 
trawl-caught fish sold at Billingsgate is from three 
to ten days old’ Every one knows that London 
fish is very different from fish freshly caught, 
and what Mr Hamilton has pointed out may 
enable us to understand the reason for it. Unfor- 
tunately, it is difficult to point out an efficient 
remedy. 

The Scientific American publishes a new method 
of filling up the pores of wood with waterproofing 
material so that boxes made of it will hold liquids. 
The method is chiefly applicable for the construc- 
tion of the outer cells of electric batteries, but of 
course can be turned to many other useful pur- 
poses. The wood or complete box is first of all 
thoroughly dried. It is next placed in a closed 
vessel, which is then exhausted of air by means of 
an air-pump. The protecting liquid is now intro- 
duced in sufficient quantity to cover the wood; 
and lastly, air is admitted, the pressure of the 
atmosphere driving the liquid into every pore, and 
so completing the process, 

The immense business carried on by the Post- 
office department of this country is shown in a 
curious way by an alteration that has lately been 
made in the kind of string used for fastening up 
letter-bags, parcels, &e., while at the same time we 
learn the wisdom of economy in small things. 
The string hitherto used in the post-offices was 
made of hemp, and cost about tenpence a pound, 
It is now replaced by jute, which costs about one- 
third of that sum. The alteration represents the 
saving of ten thousand pounds a year. 

A particularly ingenious and useful piece of 
apparatus has been patented by Mr L. L. Wands, 
ot New York. This is a pair of scales which is 


fitted with two cone-shaped indicators, which can 
be set to show the value of any fraction of a given 
unit of weight, so that a purchaser in a shop can 
see before him not only the weight of the article 
which he is purchasing, but also its value in hard 
cash at the stipulated price. This machine should 
be of great service to the poor and ignorant, who 
pay far more dearly for their necessaries than 
those who are well todo. It is well known that 
in the purchase of their ounces of tea, sugar, &c., 
they are often shamefully robbed in quality, 
quantity, and price. The small shopkeeper who 
would be enterprising enough to introduce this 
check-scale system would soon add to his con- 
nection. 

A new kind of type-writer has lately been 
exhibited in London under the name of Wier’s 
Cryptograph. As implied by the title, this 
apparatus has been designed for the purpose 
of secret writing, the key to which is known 
only to the writer and his correspondent for 
whose perusal the letter is intended, By using 
this machine the ordinary keys for the fingers 
can be made to answer to the letters or figures 
inscribed upon them, and thus produce a letter 
in normal language, or by a certain adjustment 
can be made to print a jumble of letters without 
apparent meaning. But there is meaning in them 
all the same, for when the recipient of the letter 
sets a corresponding machine to the same adjust- 
ment as that used by the original writer and 
proceeds to type-write it once more, order comes 
out of confusion, and the receiver gets the infor- 
mation intended for him. The number of 
ingenious cipher alphabets which have been 
devised is legion, but this is the first time that 
secret writing has been made possible by a 
machine in such common use as the type- 
writer. 

The United States consul at Cognac has issued 
an interesting and instructive Report upon the 
brandy production in the large district of which 
Cognac is the commercial centre. The brandy 
produced is divided into two principal classes— 
namely, ‘Champagne’ brandy—trom grapes grown 
on the plains—and ‘ Bois’ brandy, the product of 
districts abounding in trees. This latter variety 
is subdivided into qualities having different names, 
according to the kind of soil upon which the 
grapes are grown, The entire crop of grapes is 
converted into wine, which is subsequently dis- 
tilled into brandy, eight and a halt gallons of 
wine being required to furnish one gallon of the 
spirit. The ravages of the phylloxera have been 
so formidable that the amount of brandy pro- 
duced in the district of late years has become 
reduced to little more than a ninth of what 
it was before the year 1878, when the dreaded 
pest first made its appearance here. But sad to 
say, the shipments of brandy have decreased only 
one half, a fact which points too significantly at 
wholesale adulteration. The least objectionable 
method of sophistication is the addition of recti- 
tied spirit before the wine passes through the 
distillation process; but a more common way 
is to add coarse spirit from beets or potatoes to 
the freshly distilled brandy. It would seem on 
the whole that unless the phylloxera be stamped 
out, pure brandy will be a thing of the past. 

During a recent meeting in Paris of the Inter- 
national Congress on Climatology, several interest- 
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ing papers were read and discussed, The Professor 
of the University of Mexico spoke in glowing 
terms of the highlands of that little-known country, 
and of their mineral waters and climate, which 
in the future would make them, with increased 
facilities for travelling, as popular as the health- 
resorts of Europe. Mr Adolph Smith gave it as 
his opinion that a far larger number of British 
patients and tourists would avail themselves of 
the glorious sunshine to be found in the south 
of France, were it not for the defective sanitation 
in many of the continental so-called health- 
resorts. He alluded to bad drainage of the houses, 
contaminated wells, and absence of efficient methods 
of disinfection of rooms occupied by fever patients, 
He quoted the English watering-places as being 
far better in all these respects, and called attention 
to the circumstance that in spite of the inferior 
English climate, the mortality only averaged 
fifteen per thousand; whereas in the southern 
French health-resorts it rose to twenty and even 
thirty in the thousand. Several delegates pro- 
tested against these statements, and declared that 
all good precautions were taken in their respec- 
tive towns. It would seem, therefore, that the 
places which most required attention were not 
represented at the Congress, 

A new form of ship’s lamp has been introduced 
by Messrs Ridsdale & Co., of 54 Minories, London, 
by which a far more penetrating light can be 
obtained than from the regulation lamps now 
in use. The lamps are intended to replace the 


ordinary red and green (port and starboard ) lights | 


used on all vessels, and their principal feature 
is the substitution of a hollow lens filled with 
coloured glycerine for the solid glass ‘bull’s-eye’ 
formerly employed, Photometric tests show that 
the increase of light is very great, and we are 
glad to learn that the new lamp is to have 
searching tests by the Trinity House authorities, 

A German paper describes a soft alloy which 
adheres with such tenacity to glass, china, metal, 
and other smooth surfaces that it can be used as 
a solder. It consists of finely divided copper, 
obtained by agitating a solution of copper with 
granulated zinc, when the latter metal is pre- 
cipitated in the form of fine powder. This is 
mixed in an iron mortar with sulphuric acid of 
definite strength, and to the paste thus made is 
added mercury, The mixture is washed to remove 
the acid, put aside to cool, and subsequently it 
becomes very hard. To use it, it is softened by 
heat and well kneaded, when it becomes as 
pliable as wax. 

Many of our readers are familiar with the sand- 
box used on locomotives to increase the friction 
on slippery rails and in ascending heavy inclines. 
By the latest advices from America we learn that 
it is now proposed to use electricity to effect. this. 
A small engine and dynamo are mounted upon 
the locomotive, and furnish an electric current, 
which is passed forward to the rear driving-wheels 
through the portion of the track-rails lying between 
them, the passage of the current, which is that 
known as a low tension current, causing an in- 
creased friction between the rails and the wheels. 
The invention, which is due to Mr E. E. Ries, of 
Baltimore, has been tried on a gradient of one 
hundred and eighty-five feet to the mile on the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad. With a train 
of forty-five cars the ascent was made in twenty- 


eight minutes, whereas another trip without the 
current occupied fifty-five minutes, thus giving a 
gain of nearly fifty per cent. in the time required 
for the ascent. 
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No novelty attaches to the proposal to form a 
permanent means of communication between 
England and France. Amongst the various pro- 
' jects mooted, that of a tunnel has been constantly 
proposed for the last century. It was not, how- 
| ever, till 1881 that this scheme took shape and 
; was prominently placed before the public, and a 
commencement made by the South-Eastern Rail- 
way Company, with Sir Edward Watkin at its 
head, An experimental heading seven feet in 
diameter was driven for some two thousand yards 
from the English side by means of the Beaumont 
, boring-machine actuated by compressed air. Pro- 
_ gress was maintained at the rate of fifteen yards 
| per day ; but legislative powers being refused by 
‘parliament, the work was brought to a stand- 
still. 

| The project known as the Channel Ferry 

Scheme, brought forward by Sir John Fowler, 
_K.C.M.G., was designed to transport the trains 
_themselves across the Channel in large vessels 
specially constructed for such purpose. By such 
/means all trans-shipment of goods, or change on 
the part of passengers, was entirely avoided. The 
scheme necessitated large and commodious har- 
Lours on both sides of the Channel ; and though 
influentially supported, never obtained the neces- 
sary legislative sanction, and consequently fell 
into abeyance. 

Turning now to the project of bridging the 
Channel, we may point out that no novelty 
attaches to this mode of uniting the two countries 
| which it separates. From the commencement of 
the present century the idea has been vaguely 
mooted from time to time, by more or less irre- 
sponsible persons, the scheme perhaps most popu- 
larly known being that brought forward by M. 
Thomé de Gamond, who proposed to form thirteen 
artificial islands in the Channel by throwing in 
stone until the surface was reached, and then 
bridging from island to island. 

The proposal now placed before the public 
differs very materially from its predecessors. 
Rapid strides have of late been made in bridge 
construction ; mild steel eminently adapted for 
stru. ural purposes has sprung into existence in 
ever-increasing demand ; the methods of founding 
piers and dealing with caissons and compressed 
air have received new developments, whilst the 
successful completion of the Forth Bridge marks 
an era in the science of engineering. Small 
wonder, therefore, that the difficult problem of 
bridging the British Channel, formerly the sport 
of adventurers, should at length receive serious 
consideration at the hands of the foremost masters 
of their craft, who, with a completeness and detail 
never before attempted, now lay their project 
before the world. With such names as Messrs 
Schneider & Co., of Creusot, and H. Hersent ; 
Sir John Fowler, K.C.M.G., and Mr B. Baker— 
the latter two the engineers of the famed Forth 
Bridge—the scheme now submitted cannot fail to 
command popular attention and carry consider- 
able weight. 
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The route selected for the proposed structure 
combines directness with shallow water, being 
from near Cape Grisnez to Folkestone; passing 
over the banks of Colbart and Varne—a distance 
altogether of about twenty-four and a half miles ; 
the greatest depth being about one hundred and 
eizhty feet, or about double that founded in at 
the Forth Bridge. 

The bed of the English Channel along this route 
consists principally of white and blue chalk, 
strata by no means unsuitable for the foundations 
of bridge piers. The main spans are 1640 feet and 
984 feet ; the lesser ones being 830 feet and 328 
feet ; a clear headway of 180 feet at high-water 
being allowed for the passage of vessels. 

The founding of the piers of this gigantic under- 
taking, numbering one hundred and twenty, with 
a maximum depth of water of some thirty fathoms, 
presents many features of difliculty. The modus 
operandi has, however, been well considered by 
the designers, who are confident that the problem 
presents no insurmountable obstacles. Repeated 
experiments have abundantly demonstrated that 
the bed of the Channel over the route selected is 
sufficiently firm to carry heavier concentrated loads 
than those imposed on it by the piers of the super- 
incumbent girders. Sand and mud lying on the 
surface of the bed of the Channel will of course 
be removed, and the foundations laid on the solid 
substratum. The piers will be floated out and 
sunk in position, the whole details of such arrange- 
ments having been elaborated with considerable 
care. Compressed air will be employed to tempo- 
rarily raise the piers, should it be necessary to 
rectify their position after sinking ; whilst, viewing 
the frequently stormy character of the British 
Channel, it is proposed to utilise the well-known 
properties of oil in smoothing troubled waters, 
when operations threaten to be impeded by bad 
weather. 

The piers, it may be pointed out, will occupy a 
space slightly exceeding one-twellth of the section 
of the Channel ; consequently, deleterious scouring 
action to the bottom with accompanying injury to 
the foundations will be minimised; whilst the 
augmented speed of the tide through the bridge, 
due to diminished water-way, will be scarcely 
appreciable ; though suflicient, it is pointed out, 
to carry under the spans and clear of the piers any 
disabled or drifting vessel which might be borne 
in the neighbourhood of the bridge. The bridge 
will be lighted at night, each pier forming a light- 
house. The total height of the structure, measured 
over all from the bottom of the foundation to the 
highest points on the towers is six hundred feet. 

It is estimated that the work can be completed 
in twelve years, the first two of which would be 
devoted to preliminary arrangements and prepara- 
tions, which of necessity would be on a vast scale, 
in magnitude corresponding with that of the pro- 
posed undertaking. 

Operations would commence simultaneously on 
the French and English sides, a part being pro- 
posed in the Bay of Ambleteuse on the one side, 
and at Folkestone on the other. Every facility 
that telegraphic and telephonic communication 
could afford would be provided in the carrying 
out of an undertaking that may be fairly classed 
as stupendous. 

It is difficult to grasp the magnitude of the 
figures involved. The fiity thousand tons of steel 


employed in the Bridge across the Firth of Forth 
sink into insignificance beside the one million 
tons estimated for that to span the Channel, a 
sum equal to something like four times the total 
yearly output of the whole of the Scottish steel 
works, 

Large figures are likewise involved in the esti- 
mate of cost, the piers being placed at over fif- 
teen million pounds; whilst the metallic super- 
structure is estimated to exceed nineteen millions; 
or a total cost for the entire undertaking exceed- 
ing thirty-four millions, 

The line, it may here be added, will be double 
throughout, no carriage-way being provided ; the 
usual refuges for railway servants will be placed 
at the customary distance along the bridge. 

With the military or political phase of the 
question we do not propose to deal ; suffice it to 
point out that with a view to silence any opposi- 
tion on this score, and destroy at any moment the 
means of communication formed by the bridge, 
the designers provide a swing-span at each end 
of the structure, under the control of each 
country. 


CHARTREUSE.—In a recent article on this subject it 
was inadvertently stated that the labels bore the letters 
‘D, O. M.’ These letters form part of the Benedictine 
labels, not the Chartreuse.— Ep. 


DEAD LOVE, 
Can the winds of Winter bring 
From the frowning Northern skies 
The sweet love-songs of the Spring ? 
All my heart within me dies 
When you bid me sing. 


Can the whirling mist of spray 
Driving from the angry sea 
Bring the blossom to the may ? 
Leufless, blossomless, the tree 

Standeth bare to-day. 


Can the heart of Winter hold 
Roses of the Summer's prime, 
Glory of red Autumn gold ? 
All the ways are white with rime, 
And my heart is cold. 


Can I sing of Love to-night 
By the grave where Love is lying ? 
Give me back dead Summer's light 
And the south wind’s tender sighing— 
Then perhaps I might. 
D. J. Ropertson. 
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